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THE PLACE OF DEFINITION IN RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


EK FACE in these latter years a degree of vagueness in re- 
ligion which is perhaps without parallel in the history of 
Christianity. Theological controversy has reached the most central 
ideas of traditional Christianity and even the layman is greeted with 
articles in the popular press as to the need of God in religion. The 
last remaining landmark of the familiar religious landscape has 
been obscured by the smoke of theological battle; and the innocent 
man-in-the-pew finds himself puzzled as to what religion is when it is 
God in whom, despite all differences about Christology, sacramental- 
ism, polity, or mystical insight, religious experience has been so 
definitely centered. 

The layman’s confusion is paralleled in the pulpit. Thanks to 
Schleiermacher and the romanticist theologians, religion has shifted 
its ground of authority for many a Christian minister from belief 
to feeling, from definite concepts to indefinite consciousness of de- 
pendence or awe or love or reckless trust. Recent anthropology has 
only added more wet wood to a smoky fire by protesting against 
‘‘intellectualist’’ interpretations of religious origins, and giving us 
in place of Lang’s primitive monotheism Marett’s mana experience, 
the sense of mystification. "With Rudolf Otto this non-rational feel- 
ing is made normative for all religious experience as what he calls 
‘‘the numinous.’’ Mana or numen connotes not a definite object, 
but an indefinite subjective feeling. Students of Codrington’s 
work on mana among the Melanesians will recall his inability to find 
any logical concept to describe it: it is now a substance, now a 
potency of certain substances; or it is a property of one object and 
again it is not attached to any object. The term becomes a synonym 
for the subjective experience of puzzlement, or awe. 

Religious educators, trained in a psychology of religion that owes 
much to this newer religious anthropology, then develop a technique 
of character education which shall be able to make provision for 
each pupil to experience mana in his own way. The important thing 
becomes the influence of the mana in a life of ethical power. The 
exact determination of this ethical power in terms of direction and 
velocity becomes the subject of innumerable tests. Definition of 
religious concepts is not attempted save as studies are made of the 
interesting variety of ideas by which the undefined experience is 
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described. Theology is thus relegated to a descriptive function with 
no particular normative value: religion has become emancipated 
from specific ideas. Indeed, hope comes to be entertained of a world 
religion in which mere differences between nirvana and the kingdom 
of God, between the divine Christ and the eternal Buddha, are lost 
in the great community of religious feeling directed into productive 
moral ends. How happy Albrecht Ritschl would be to know this 
complete subordination of metaphysics to ethics! Yet even Ritschl 
held to a definite center of religious experience: Jesus the Savior. 

It is the aim of this paper to raise three questions as to the place 
of definition in religious experience. The first of these is occasioned 
by the confusion of the lay seeker after religious experience, who 
wants to know how to tell when he is religious. Frankly, he wants 
a label that will assure him, in a supposed experience of religion, 
that the goods are genuine. His father knew religion when he saw 
it, thanks to the old dogmatic theology. It was easily detected. A 
feeling of misery after reflection on one’s obvious failures was a 
sense of sin; and God—an individual Person of supreme authority— 
could, upon urgent request, transform this organic wretchedness into 
a light-hearted sense of relief. This was ‘‘getting religion.’’ Not 
every transition from misery to joy was religious. Two specific 
terms were involved: sin and God; and both of these were defined in 
the Bible or by the minister. The liberal layman to-day is puzzled; 
and his confusion is accentuated not only by the lack of clear 
theologies, but more by the disclaimers of theology among religious 
leaders. My first question, then, is: Is there such a thing as re- 
ligious experience without theological concepts? 


I 


That there is undefined awareness in religious experience seems 
to be clearly attested from two sources: the mystic and the child. 
The former may know about theology, but in the mystic illumination 
it is not an operative factor. The child does not know theology at 
all, and yet who would deny genuine religious experience to the 
child? Let us, however, examine these two cases more closely. 
Since the latter may be treated more expeditiously let us take it first. 

The fact that a child has a religious experience depends on two 
things. First it is branded as religious by the adult only on the 
basis of a definition of ‘‘religious,’’ and if the experience lack theo- 
logical content then some characteristic attitude of familiar re- 
ligious experience is seized upon as definitive. Beyond this it is a 
presumption to go on claiming for the child genuine religious ex- 
perience. On the other hand, the child having such an experience 
is already sufficiently a member of the group to have acquired a 
collection of meanings, some of which it recognizes as religious. 
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But this recognition is a result of training and reflects definitions 
current in the group. The labels of religious experience, whether 
in terms of Bantu animism, Hebrew legalism, Christian sacramental- 
ism, or Humanist societism, are inevitably incorporated in the 
child’s thinking, precisely because it develops in a group permeated 
by these definitions of religion. When parents set out to rear chil- 
dren ‘‘without any religious notions’’ they either belie their plan 
with unconscious inculeation of ideas, or else the child secures its 
ideas from other group relationships. The religious experience of 
the child is always defined whether those definitions are systematized 
into a self-consistent creed or not. 

A more subtle problem confronts us when we deal with the mystic 
awareness. The mystics have always referred to their experiences 
as ineffable, indefinite, and undefinable. If they attempt descrip- 
tion at all, it is more apt to be in poetry. Through such a medium 
they give their hints, to quote a modern writer, ‘‘by the rhythm 
and the glamour of their verse, by its peculiar quality of suggesting 
infinitely more than it ever says directly.’’+ Let the mystic tell his 


tale through poetry. Darrell Figgis describes his religious ex- 
perience thus: 


And I, tho’ I scarce knew what chanced, 
Caught in the measured rhythm, and tranced, 
Was yet raised to a terrible dread 

Of the great hush that wrapped the hills: 
That spell upon the standing hills. 

I could have fled, but that the awe 

Of an unfurling and strange might 
Had me transfigured in its law. 

And yet the fear that stirred in me 
Was mingled with a wild delight 

That thrilled with very ecstasy 
Through every nerve and vein and mesh 
Building my quivering house of flesh.2 


Lest this should seem to prejudice the case with complete absence 
of intuitive insights, note Francis Thompson’s description of re- 
ligious experience as the time 


When to the new eyes of thee 
All things by immortal power, 
Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling a star... 8 


1 Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, p. vii. 
2 Slaibh Mor, stanza ii. 
8 The Mistress of Vision, stanza xxii. 
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And Professor Pratt clearly avers that the mystical experience ‘‘is 
the sense or feeling of . . . the presence of a being or reality ... , 
not belief in it . . . ; it is not a conclusion one reaches by thought; 
it is, instead, an immediate or intuitive experience.’’* Professor 
Wieman even describes religious experience as ‘‘experience of an 
object, however undefined. .. .’’5 

The basic contention throughout these statements is the same. 
It is to the effect that there is a fundamental type of religious ex- 
perience in which the object of the experience is not defined. On 
this assumption rest so many presentations of religious experience 
that it is important to examine the assumption. The writer is not 
so sure of his position on this crucial question as he feels in his 
answers to the two other questions in the latter part of the paper. 
The present critique is therefore submitted in the hope of contradic- 
tion where the criticisms are invalid. 

Behind the assumption that religious experience may be had prior 
to any definition of its object lie certain presuppositions as to the 
nature of knowledge. Classical rationalists all regarded ‘‘the human 
reason’’ as a distinct entity resident in the body and passing in re- 
view the sensations which the body secured. It was the function of 
reason to organize these perceptions into concepts. On such a basis 
it was quite easy to understand how awareness of objects might oc- 
eur before the objects had been defined by reason. Immanuel Kant 
—who, by the way, regarded mysticism as a delirium °—insisted, 
however, that the mind set down in advance certain a priori condi- 
tions or ‘‘eategories’’ to which perception had to conform. Yet 
Kant never resolved the dualism of pure reason and practical reason, 
of understanding and moral intuition. In so doing he perpetuated, 
and even strengthened, the distinction between awareness and defini- 
tion. 

The resolution of this dualism was to wait upon later develop- 
ments in biology, if indeed it may be said to have been resolved at 
all. So far as the psychological implications of the evolutionary 
biology are concerned, we may find them very clearly stated in the 
writings of John Dewey. The new note was struck in a relatively 
obseure article of his, published more than thirty years ago in the 
Psychological Review,’ entitled ‘‘The Reflex Are Concept.’’ He 
there pointed out that this concept as used currently in psychology 
presupposed a passive organism merely awaiting a stimulus, whereas, 
in reality, the organism is always active. In its activity it assumes 
a constantly changing run of attention according to the adjustments 

4 Religious Consciousness, p. 337. 

5 Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 5. 


6 Religion, p. 273. 
7 Vol. ITI, No. 4. 
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it is making; and any stimulating object which it perceives is per- 
ceived in terms of the organic condition at the time. The situation 
therefore draws up into itself the antecedent condition of the or- 
ganism, which in turn has been determined by preceding situations. 
Thus past experience functions in present experience, and defines 
the meaning of the object. Lest this last statement appear to be a 
jump, let us briefly state how a meaning is given. Every object of 
experience is branded, as Professor Mead puts it, with the initials 
of the observer. What it means is, for him at least, determined by 
the responses it stimulates in him. But his responses are also con- 
ditioned by the activity of his organism at the moment when the 
object becomes visible or audible, ete. Therefore the meaning of 
the object is a result of its relation to the background of the ob- 
server. Definition, then, actually accompanies the perception, rather 
than follows it. 

How does this bear upon the problem of undefined awareness? 
Its implication is that such a process is based upon a static rather 
than a dynamic view of consciousness; in a word, that a psychology 
based on the new biology sees in awareness an active response into 
which are taken up the previous ideas (or meanings) of the ex- 
periencer. Nay more: the previous meanings are operative as de- 
fining factors in the awareness, giving it content to meaniug. 

Some will accuse Mr. Dewey of introducing into the quietist’s 
‘‘silence of waiting’’ the restless activism of the American tem- 
perament! Waiting on the Lord seems to become an active search. 
A more pertinent difficulty is the productiveness of relaxation in 
yielding insights or intuitions. But to relax is really to shift the 
run of attention so that, with a different background of interest and 
meanings summoned, the object is defined with a different, perhaps 
a new, meaning. This is, after all, the function of this free aware- 
ness; and it does not owe its significance to its indefiniteness, but 
to a new angle of observation or definition. Religious experience 
without definition is impossible ; and hence a background of religious 
ideas inevitably affects the new experience. Thus theology becomes 
once again a scout for religious experience, instead of being a mere 
rearguard or even a camp-follower. 

To recapitulate: the assumption that experience may be had of 
an undefined object rests upon a view of experience which separates 
awareness and definition, making the latter a result of subsequent 
mental activity. As long as the older dualism of perception and 
reasoning, or mind and body, persisted, this was tenable. The idea 
or organic adjustment, introduced from evolutionary biology into 
psychology, displaces the reason waiting behind the senses by reason 
as a type of organic activity. On this view the perceptions which 
constitute awareness are conditioned by the set of the organism at 
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the time of perception. But this set is in turn affected by past ex- 
perience stored up in accumulated meanings, that is, in ideas. This 
past experience therefore determines the meaning of the object of re- 
ligious experience at any given moment. All of which implies that 
theology is, as indicated early in the paper, that organized collection 
of religious meanings which enable us to define any new experience 
as religious or otherwise. 


II 


The second question which is raised regarding the place of defini- 
tion in religious experience is closely related to the preceding dis- 
cussion. It is this: What contribution does theological definition 
make to vital religious experience? Or, in other words, has theology 
a real place within the religious attitude? The answer to this ques- 
tion can be made only by first analyzing the religious attitude. 

The attitude has psychologically two poles: emotions and an ob- 
ject. It represents the organization of the emotions around an ob- 
ject. The object is always present whether as a person, a thing, a 
cause, or an idea to which we are, for instance, loyal. All of us 
are aware of the difficulty of defining loyalty. It may be American 
Legion jingoism, it may be international friendliness, which char- 
acterizes our attitude toward that piece of striped and starred bunt- 
ing that we call ‘‘Our Flag.’’ Now this difficulty of defining any 
attitude arises because of the wide range of emotions or of objects 
which may be incorporated within the attitude. This is especially 
true of religious attitudes which, while usually defined according to 
the object involved (Jahweh, Humanity, Krishna, Christ), may also 
be distinguished according to the dominant emotion in the complex. 
The hope of many students of comparative religion that a world re- 
ligion may be achieved rests upon the fact that certain emotions 
appear universally in religious experience: dependence or awe or 
fear or enthusiastic recklessness. It is proposed to make a common 
emotion the basis of the new cult, rather than differentiating by the 
varied religious objects. Because of this claim that a world religion 


will supplant all traditional faiths it behooves us to look more closely 


at the relative importance of emotion and definition in the religious 
attitude. | 

Two extremes continually appear in religious experience: vague 
sentimentalism, and precise but dry-as-dust intellectualism. Now, 
these two extremes indicate the unbalanced organization of the atti- 
tude with over-emphasis on the emotions or on definition respec- 
tively. The sentimentalist in religion is he who seeks arousal of 
emotional response without organizing that response around an ex- 
plicitly defined object, person, cause, or idea—that is, around any 
defined meaning. An outburst of such emotion may be produced 
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by conflict without clear statement of the way to resolve the conflict 
in some definite commitment, and we have the ephemeral excitement 
of much revivalism. It may be an emotional fervor aroused by a 
dramatic actor’s presentation of vague dreams, and become an at- 
tachment to a person mistaken for religious loyalty. It may be 
acute emotional expression unable to define its object, and lapse 
into unproductive and unsocial mysticism of the type that borders 
on psychic disorder. 

The dry-as-dust intellectualist, on the other hand, has good ideas, 
but no fervor. Emphasis is laid upon the definition in the attitude 
to the neglect of emotional expression. This is the curse of our 
liberal movement in Christianity and is an unfortunate phase of the 
reaction against orthodox definitions. The modernist in such a case 
becomes so preoccupied with redefining our objects of Christian faith 
that he lapses into a sort of scholasticism. Reason becomes the whole 
of religion to him; and people with wrong ideas are branded as hope- 
less. Here we have again an unbalanced type who concentrates upon 
the process of definition and fails to organize the emotional drives 
within his attitude. Only by this analysis can we explain the ‘‘tired 
radical’’ in religion, who coming from ultra-conservatism into a 
modernist group becomes acutely aware of the theological conflict, 
ie., the conflict of definitions, and makes his conflict (precisely be- 
cause conflict engenders emotion) the crux of his religious ex- 
perience. Then, later, to the amazement of his friends, he suddenly 
leaves the very ideas of modernist theology for which he has con- 
tended and finds peace in some form of esthetic sacramentalism or 
reactionary orthodoxy. He had failed to organize his emotional life 
around his redefined concepts; and religious fervor is saved at the 
cost of liberal doctrine. Often fervor is sacrificed to intellectual 
accuracy; and it is not easy to say which man is better off. The 
dreary intellectualism of so many ‘‘emancipated’’ theological stu- 
dents gives meaning to the phrase ‘‘theological cemeteries”; and 
the religious futility of such men brings theological definition into 
disrepute. 

What is needed to resolve this dilemma is a different view of 
theological definition: the treatment of theology in terms, not of 
rationalistic systems, but in terms of experiental guarantees. This 
view, which carries over into theology the method of the historical- 
critical study of the Bible, treats theologies as symbols of religious 
attitudes in which the emotional satisfactions (connoted by salva- 
tion) are defined in terms of socially experienced values. This is 
what Dean Mathews means by ‘‘ doctrines as social patterns.2 From 
the known sourees of security, new experience, recognition, or inti- 
mate response are derived analogies for describing the religious 


8 Journal of Religion, X (1930), 1-15; ef. his The Faith of Modernism. 
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sources of satisfaction. Definition is thus a concomitant of emo- 
tional organization and has a creative function in the production of 
religious attitudes. To pursue the psychological parallel to Dean 
Mathews’ sociological analysis: when theologians change the meta- 
phors into literal descriptions they distract attention from the emo- 
tional phase of the religious attitude to exclusive preoccupation with 
the defining process; and an intellectual attitude replaces the re- 
ligious attitude with accompanying decline in religious power. For 
the definitions which we call theology are really symbols of emotional 
realities, of organized emotional experiences; and serve their func- 
tion when they succeed in making the emotional values of religious 
experience an integral part of social experience. By such a process 
religion is socialized and the religious person becomes a well-inte- 
grated, social character. The love of God becomes love of men, when 
God is defined in terms of those lovable objects which are found in 
common social experience. 

In brief, then, the task of theology is to be understood in terms 
of an analysis of what constitutes a religious attitude. As we have 
seen, any attitude has two parts: emotions and some object or idea 
which is called a value. The attitude is formed when the emotions 
are organized around this defined value. But the value is also de- 
fined in terms of its relation to the experiences out of which the emo- 
tional reactions arose. Thus the religious attitude is found in dif- 
ferent people—and indeed within the same person at different times 
—drifting to one or another of the two poles. If emotions are ex- 
pressed without any clear definition of their object we have senti- 
mentalism. If the process of defining is conducted without refer- 
ence to the emotional factors, we have intellectualism. Theology 
functions within the religious attitude as a process of definition in 
which the terms of definition are derived by analogy from social ex- 
perience. These terms connote the emotional guarantees which the 
religious attitude embodies; and hence the terminology of the theo- 
logical doctrine is metaphorical. That is, it seeks to convey the emo- 
tional quality of religious experience by reference to analogous satis- 
factions familiar in group experience. This, then, is the defining 
function of theology in religious experience: it makes explicit the 
central objects of religious experience and thus sets the stage for 
further development of religious attitudes. 


IIT 


This discussion has perhaps served to indicate the broad outlines 
that may be followed for a study of the relations of theology and 
philosophy. In philosophy as classically understood definition be- 
comes an end in itself. Speculation is really the process of relating 
definitions logically to one another. As such it may be carried on 
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without reference to the vital experiences from which the definitions 
received their content, and the term ‘‘abstract philosophy’’ suggests 
this detachment. In view of the fact, however, that the definitions 
do relate to vital experiences, these philosophic speculations have an 
import often overlooked: in relating the definitions they also relate 
the experiences indirectly and thus set a particular area of life-ex- 
perience in a wider setting. This is the justification of metaphysics; 
and a closer examination of the pragmatists’ objections to meta- 
physics will show that protest is raised not against the metaphy- 
sician’s search for perspective through temporary detachment from 
experience. This protest is, rather, against that playful manipula- 
tion of abstract definitions which fails to achieve any practical per- 
spective ; and fiddles to a logical tune while the throbbing city burns. 
Philosophy, then, takes the definitions or concepts of theology and 
subjects them to logical scrutiny ; seeking to relate the definitions of 
religious experience to definitions secured from non-religious ex- 
periences such as science and even the logical process itself. Philoso- 
phy of religion, then, is the relating of religious definitions to other 
definitions with the interest centered upon the religious concepts. 
(Because religious experience is so universal a phase of experience, 
every general philosophy has to treat the religious concepts. ) 

Now, there is here an important contrast between theology and 
philosophy of religion. Because of their common interest in the 
definitions of religious experience they are often confused. But they 
may be distinguished by the nature of their definitions. As we have 
seen, definitions seek the meaning of experience in relation to the 
current trend of behavior: a piece of willow is defined as a club, a 
bat, a splint, or a staff according to the situation in which it is en- 
countered. If we use a bat as a splint, knowing that it is also a bat, 
that simply means that we have brought our memories of baseball into 
this first-aid situation. The logical problem as to whether it has 
technically ceased to be a bat in becoming a temporary splint is 
quickly dismissed by the first-aiders as irrelevant, if not undue levity. 
Literally, it is not a splint; for practical purposes it is. This atti- 
tude which the first-aiders feel toward the logician is very much the 
attitude of the practical-minded theologian toward the philosopher. 
‘*God is a very present help in time of trouble,’’ whatever the con- 
cept ‘‘God’’ may be logically. If challenged to explain how God 
helps, the theologian has recourse to the familiar assistance and 
capable comfort which a father gives by way of making the term 
intelligible to common sense. In this way God becomes Father, King, 
Creator, Preserver, Savior, ete. The terms are analogies, akin to 
the metaphors of poetry, to explain how men experience for them- 
selves the Something which, they have been told, is found in the world. 
Now, the terms of philosophy are as literal as possible. That is, they 
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are definitions of vivid individual experiences expressed in terms 
only of the highest common denominator which they share with other 
definitions. In this process of logical comparison, only the most 
exact meanings are admissible; and the rich suggestiveness of the 
metaphor becomes the bare precision of the literal term. This ex- 
plains why the philosophic concept is religiously barren, except for 
the trained philosopher who reads back into it (for his religious pur- 
poses) the rich variety of vivid connotations from which he has ab- 
stracted the term. But woe betide the unwary theologian who reads 
into the philosophic concept a vivid meaning which the accusing 
philosopher has not included! By comparison with the strict literal- 
ism of the logician, the theological symbols are ‘‘loose,’’ ‘‘confused,’’ 
‘*sentimental.’’ They are in truth as sentimental, loose, confused as 
poetry. 

What, then, are the claims of philosophy upon theological terms? 
They are the claims that general experience may always make upon 
particular sorts of experience: the claims that all experience is a 
unity and that, therefore, each part must find its meaning in and 
for the whole. It is often said of some people that their whole life 
is a religious experience. What seems to be meant by such a state- 
ment is that the attitudes developed in religious experience char- 
acterize all their relationships. In such people their philosophy of 
life is truly their religion, and vice versa; for they have thoroughly 
integrated their religious values in their total experience. Psy- 
chologically, they have done two things: they have assimilated all 
their objects of experience (friends, business, government; art, 
physics, or recreation) to the religious object; and they have trans- 
ferred to these others the emotional attitudes developed toward the 
religious object. St. Francis loved the birds and Lady Poverty as 
he loved God. But such assimilation, if it move always into the 
narrower ellipse of the religious attitude, may develop fanaticism: 
the use of uniform interpretation for all experience. It is a func- 
tion of philosophy to make this assimilative process a broadening 
process, by making explicit the new meanings which are being at- 
tached to the religious definitions ; so that the attitudes are also made 
more comprehensive, and religious meanings grow apace with life.° 

It is the function of theological definition to indicate what such an 
object is in terms of the emotional construct which it symbolizes. 
For this reason theological concepts are metaphors of speech: they 
describe the objects of religious attitudes in terms of the social ex- 
perience of the group. Religious experience can not be totally in- 
dependent of these concepts any more than personality can be totally 
independent of the group in which it grows. But when the social 
experience of the group has other references than the religious, a 


9Cf., H. N. Wieman, Wrestle of Religion with Truth, ch. XV. 
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comparison of religious with other concepts gives rise to philosophy 
of religion. (It is noteworthy in this connection that the Jews de- 
veloped a philosophy of religion only in proportion as their social 
life became secularized.) The contribution of philosophic defini- 
tion to religious experience lies in relating this experience to life in 
its other aspects. However, when this process of definition is pur- 
sued to the point where the vivid experiental connotations of the 
religious terms are neglected, then philosophic speculation may cease 
to have religious significance. Under such conditions it is the task 
of theology to remind the philosopher of the religious connotations 
of its terms; to call him back from logic to life, from dehydrated con- 
cepts to theological symbols warm with the currents of human re- 
ligious striving. If the theological symbols seem themselves to be 
cold and meaningless, their vivid meaning may be found in history. 


Résumé 


The supposed simple, undefined awareness of the religious ex- 
perience does not exist psychologically ; since the reactions which con- 
stitute such awareness are determined by a prior ‘‘set’’ of the or- 
ganism, part of which is the ideational background of the expe- 
riencer. Furthermore, the ‘‘religious’’ character of such awareness 
depends upon the arousal of religious attitudes within the experience. 
But the attitude includes a definition of the object or idea around 
which the complex of emotions is organized. So far as religious 
attitudes are concerned these organizing concepts are its theological 
concepts. But theological concepts are themselves closely bound 
up with the emotional life which is so vital a part of religion. Ac- 
cordingly, they offer definitions of a metaphorical sort: they seek to 
define the significance of the attitude in terms familiar to social ex- 
perience and rich in emotional suggestiveness. But for this very 
reason they encounter the logician’s charge of being loose and senti- 
mental. Because of philosophy’s preoccupation with exact mean- 
ings detached from the incidental particulars of experience, its 
terminology is both productive and handicapped in the field of re- 
ligion. It is religiously productive in so far as it sets the objects of 
religious experience in a wider setting and thus serves to integrate 
religion in life as a whole. Philosophy of religion can not, how- 
ever, reproduce with its logically abstracted terms the vivid expe- 
riences out of which the terms first took their rise. The place of 
definition in religion, then, is to maintain the integrity of the re- 
ligious attitude, and to save religious experience as an organized 
whole from disintegrating into that emotional chaos which we eall 
sentimentalism. At the same time, however, this concern for sound 
definition (in which philosophy is so important an ally of the theo- 
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logian) must not be allowed to become so much an end in itself that 
it leaves the emotions to riot while it itself lapses into devitalized 
speculation. 


Epwin Ewart AvuprEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE RELATIVITY OF INERTIAL MASS 


HIS paper is concerned with the relativity of inertial mass and 

its connection with the special theory of relativity. Certain 

conditions that are relative to the proof of the identity of inertial 
mass and energy may be noticed. 

As is well known, the relativity of inertial mass of a body is the 
variation of the measured mass with a change of codrdinate systems. 
The relativity is the relativity of measured values of the mass, which, 
of course, obey the transformation equations. Thus if m, be the 
mass of a body measured from a frame in which it is at rest and m 
its value measured relatively to a system in which it is moving, then 


m=m L 
= 0 
1 — 2’? 
ce 
| 1+ 30? 
= M oe 


+s") * 


Where velocities are small, 144m,v? approximates to the kinetic 
energy of the moving mass divided by the square of the velocity of 
light. The formula which gives the approximate quantitative rela- 
tion between the measured increase of mass and kinetic energy is 
sometimes regarded as a proof of the identity of inertial mass and 
energy. 

This, however, can not, strictly speaking, be regarded as the case. 
All that is involved here is the relativity of measured values. The 
relation between mass and energy as a physical relation should not 
depend upon an equation relating space and time measurements. 
That is, it should not depend upon codrdinates, but as a physical re- 
lation should be independent of codrdinates. Also, such a quantity 
as 14m,v? possesses no direct physical reality. It is not, as a physical 
property, definable with respect to codrdinates. Consequently, it is 
difficult to regard its presence as capable of establishing a physical 
identity. The proof of Einstein establishes the relation. It is worth 
noticing the basis of the proof. 

Let HZ, and H, be the measured energy content of a body at rest 
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in one system and moving in the other. Then let the body radiate 
energy of the amount 140 in opposite directions, the amount meas- 
ured relatively to the system in which the body is at rest. Let EF, 
and H, be the energy content measured after radiation and with 
respect to the two systems. Then, 


Eo = Ei, +3L+4+ 32, 
Ho = Hy + L298 #4 gp Freese 
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The difference of the energy before and after radiation in the 
two systems is only the difference of measured quantities. Accord- 


ingly, this difference should equal the difference of measured radia- 
tion. Then 
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Now the difference of H and E is one of measured values, and 
is dependent upon the physical states of the codrdinate systems. 
This is the fact that the body is moving with respect to one system. 
The difference of codrdinates is defined in physical terms. It fol- 
lows that H — E equals the physical difference of the two systems. 
In other words, the physical difference of the two systems before and 
after radiation equals the difference of measured radiation. In 
formula, where K, and K, symbolize kinetic energy it follows that 


Ho — Ey = Ko, 
A, — £, = Ki, 
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The result of this equation is that if a body radiates energy of 
the amount LZ, its mass decreases to the amount L/c?. The relation 
is invariant for the measurements with respect to any system to 
which the process is referred. Thus the physical relation of inertial 
mass and radiant energy is not simply an expression of the relations 
of space-time measurements. 
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What, from one point of view, is of particular interest is that 
it involves translating space and time differences into physical dif- 
ferences. It thus indicates the status of the geometrical continuum. 
The prior facts are the physical processes. They are prior to their 
coordinate descriptions, that is, to the geometrical laws of the co- 
érdinates. Thus the relation between physical properties is not in 
principle derivable from formule which refer simply to space and 
time measurements. 

This conclusion follows from two important considerations for a 
physical theory. The one is the intrinsic nature of a geometrical 
system, the other the physical definition of such physical processes 
as motion and its inertial effects. Space or space-time as the 
geometrical continuum is fundamentally the order of physical ob- 
jects. Its laws are the formal properties of these relations. In 
other words, the properties of the continuum do not reveal an in- 
trinsic spatial character of empirical objects. It is only one order, 
among others which, conjoined with the fact of measurement, ap- 
pear as physical laws, as, in the case of moving masses, the prop- 
erties of codrdinates are the laws of the behavior of bodies. 

Accordingly, it is physically meaningless to define motion with 
respect to space or the continuum. The dynamical effects should 
be defined physically, not geometrically. Thus physical properties 
and processes are prior to their codrdinate descriptions, so that there 
ean be no physical meaning to this geometry apart from physical 
properties. Thus it is clear that the conditions of the relation be- 
tween mass and energy rests upon Newtonian rather than Cartesian 
physics. 

This result is, therefore, directly opposed to the mathematical 
interpretation of the theories of relativity. It also makes it diffi- 
cult to accept the physical principles of Whitehead, which are those 
of Descartes rather than those of Galileo and Newton. The prop- 
erties of codrdinates are the primary factor. The dynamical effect 
of motion, for instance, has physical meaning only as a function of 
geometrical coordinates. And from this consideration it logically 
follows that the relativity of space and time measurements can not 
be reduced to physical terms, that is, they wiil not be defined by the 
physical states. The laws of geometry will be independent of the 
behavior of any physical states. This condition clearly appears re- 
garding measurement. If the laws of measurement are funda- 
mental the theory of Whitehead is the logical conclusion from this 
principle. There will be no physical properties except those de- 
finable as directly measured or directly measurable properties. The 
laws of geometry should then be independent of actual physical con- 
ditions. There will be no physical meaning to processes without a 
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prior definition of the properties of codrdinates. The special and 
general theories are, however, contrary in principle to this conclusion. 

In this respect the question of the relation of mass and energy 
bears an interesting relation to the fundamental principles of a 
philosophy of nature. 


F. P. Hosxyn. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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The Central Problem of David Hume’s Philosophy. An Essay 
towards a Phenomenological Interpretation of the First Book of 
the Treatise of Human Nature. C. V. Saumon. (Offprint of 
Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung, 
Vol. X; edited by E. Husserl.) Halle (Saale): 1929. Max 
Niemeyer. Pp. vii + 151. 

At a time when the market is being flooded with bad books upon 
good subjects, it is a pleasure to welcome a good book even on what 
ean hardly escape criticism as a rather unfruitful theme. It seems 
unlikely that many of Mr. Christopher Salmon’s readers will care to 
endorse his representation of Hume as the forerunner neither of 
Kantian idealism nor of modern empirical psychology, but rather of 
the phenomenology of Brentano and Husserl. Yet, however ques- 
tionable his premise, it is impossible to deny the subtlety and per- 
suasiveness of the reasoning he bases on it, or the consequent 
plausibility of the conclusions he derives. It would, moreover, be 
unjust to his critical discernment to represent him as tracing a de- 
tailed parallelism between the position of the eighteenth-century 
philosopher and this modern school. The relationship he discovers 
is confined to a few significant aspects of their doctrine and method. 

Hume’s central interest, Mr. Salmon holds, in opposition to those 
who treat causality as his major problem, was ‘‘the investigation of 
the principles of human consciousness’’; hence he turned his atten- 
tion from what was objective to him in everyday life to what was 
actually passing in his own mind, i.e., to the ‘‘phenomenon’’ or 
‘‘immanent object.’’ It is true that the full significance of his 
‘idea’? can not be appreciated until the intentional character of 
consciousness, as defined by Brentano, is understood. Nevertheless, 
his discovery that the perception of realities and the perception of 
ideas are not, as Locke held, complementary to each other but 
strictly alternative—the one the attitude of practical life, the other 
that of the philosopher engaged in ‘‘metaphysical reflection’’— 
freed the latter from the misleading associations of the representa- 
tive theory, and revealed it as the true field of philosophical investi- 
gation. That he made the two not merely alternative but contra- 
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dictory is indeed misleading, but it is an error that is easily cor- 
rected. We can disregard the objects of consciousness and concen- 
trate attention on the objects im consciousness without impugning 
the reality of what is perceived; i.e., we can assumeethe Cartesian 
attitude, which was not sceptical but simply demanded an émoyy, or 
bracketing of the transcendent object, an exclusion of the external 
world from the sphere of reference in order that the nature of con- 
sciousness and its contents might be understood. 

An examination of Hume’s subjective analysis in Part:IV of the 
First Book of the Treatise reveals him, Mr. Salmon thinks, as feel- 
ing his way towards the phenomenological position: now in a flash 
of genius presupposing some of its most valuable discoveries, now 
drawn away from its pure subjectivism by his empirical prejudices, 
which always lead him to real hypostasis. Thus it is because he 
hypostasizes the contents of consciousness that he regards percep- 
tions and objects as rival claimants to reality, and ends with the 
sceptical rejection of everything not contained in perception, hence 
of matter, space, and time. The same hypostasis causes him to 
oscillate between the ‘‘introspective mode,’’ which Mr. Salmon as a 
phenomenologist defends as the method through which it is possible 
‘‘to declare . . . the ultimate truths of all philosophy,’’ and the ob- 
jective mode of the empirical psychologist, whose material is not 
‘‘experience experienced,’’ but persons objectively observed, i.e., a 
part of the world of which he is conscious. Accordingly, Hume ac- 
counts for association, the principle by which all the relations of 
ideas constituting knowledge are reached, in causal terms, whilst 
nevertheless explaining our consciousness of causality in terms of 
the association of ideas. Moreover, it is possible to trace an 
exact parallel between his treatment of causality and of the ideas 
of quantitative relation. These are admittedly objective, thus af- 
fording certain knowledge and imposing a limitation upon the sub- 
jective realm, yet are subordinated to the knowledge of qualitative 
relations, which is probable only, quantity or number being de- 
seribed as one of the ‘‘associating qualities’’ whereby ideas are re- 
lated and the resulting complexity of knowledge explained. 

The most interesting chapter in the first part of the book, which 
deals with Hume’s general position, is the chapter which examines 
his antithesis of ‘‘impression’’ and ‘‘idea.’”? Here Mr. Salmon tries 
to show that the distinction made in the opening chapters of the 
Treatise is very quickly abandoned and the two treated for a while 
as complementary factors in the experience of objects, the im- 
pression being the contribution of sensation, i.e., the experience ele- 
ment, the idea the contribution of imagination, or object element, 
which is a fiction or construction out of sensuous material. He ad- 
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mits, however, that Hume does not adhere consistently to this usage, 
that in some passages even the idea represents the experience element 
and the impression of the object element, in others the two are at 
mid-way, whilst in the end—and this is taken as a confession of fail- 
ure—he reverts to his original antithesis. Thus one can not help 
wondering whether the occasional passages in which they seem to be 
related in this way are not being unduly emphasised, because they 
can be made to foreshadow the phenomenologist’s distinction of 
‘‘noesis’’ and ‘‘noema,’’ or perception of object and object as per- 
ceived (object-in-consciousness). Mr. Salmon finds support for this 
interpretation of Hume’s intention, however, in his opposition of the 
introspective to the natural attitude, which, had it been less extreme, 
would have led him to a merely provisional (Cartesian) doubt, or 
turning from outer to inner objects, rather than to radical scepti- 
cism. 

Hume’s treatment of belief as not ‘‘a belief in content,’’ but a 
subjective manner of experience, is also endorsed as reconcilable 
with the phenomenologist’s analysis of experience as a sequence 
of ‘‘protentions’’ (Intentionen) and satisfactions (Erfullungen), 
belief being an attitude engendered by, and sustained through, the 
continuous fulfilment of expectation, though Hume is criticized for 
admitting the validity only of belief in the ideas of reason, and sup- 
posing that evidence in the sphere of perception could be invalidated 
by evidence from another sphere. Again, when he speaks of the 
‘*disposition’’ of belief to transport the mind from a present im- 
pression to related ideas, it would have been relevant to his particu- 
lar problem, Mr. Salmon argues, to apply this not only to probable 
reasoning, but to perception, exhibiting it as a passage from an 
original impression along a chain of related ideas to a concrete ob- 
ject, which is a construction of imagination, or phenomenon, the im- 
pression being ‘‘the true and real cause both of the idea and of the 
belief which attends it.’’ 

The real difficulty of the task Mr. Salmon has set himself be- 
comes most evident in the second part of the book, which examines 
Hume’s treatment of his ‘‘central problem,” that of external per- 
ception. As, moreover, it may be doubted whether a very important 
contribution is made to Hume criticism by an evaluation of him as 
a precursor of twentieth-century German philosophy, the chief in- 
terest of this very ingenious piece of analysis inevitably lies in the 
light that it sheds for the English reader on some of the doctrines 
of Husserl and his school. Mr. Salmon’s occasional digressions into 
contemporary theory, both here and in the earlier part, e.g., his ac- 
count of a priort knowledge and its relation to abstraction in Chap- 
ter III, are thus particularly valuable. 
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From the point of view of its significance for later thought 
Hume’s derivation of our belief in persisting objects from imagina- 
tion is considered specially important, since in these imaginative 
ficta he laid bare the phenomena or objects-in-consciousness. It is 
difficult, however, to see that there is a very clear parallel between a 
scepticism which substitutes such phenomena for objects, making ex- 
perience consist entirely of fictions to which distinct existence is 
erroneously ascribed, and a theory whose subjective constructions 
are the media of a knowledge of reality, their essential characteristic 
being their reference to a transcendent object. Nor is this made 
more plausible by representing Hume, even where he is explicitly de- 
fending the vulgar against the philosopher, as referring to the con- 
tents of consciousness as objects of introspection. 

If, however, we allow this interpretation, and consent to regard 
Hume’s ‘‘imagination’’ as ‘‘a name for the whole ‘activity’ of the 
pure consciousness, whose processes ‘within’ the ego construct the 
ego’s perception or apprehension of all kinds of objectivity,’’ his 
analysis of the principle of identity, on which the belief in con- 
tinued existence is based, becomes extremely interesting. For it is 
easy then to argue, as Mr. Salmon does, that the identity which he 
is really referring to, and which he now apprehends, now obscures, 
and again assumes in a question-begging manner, is neither that of 
the external object he has denied nor of the psychical or psycho- 
physical acts, which are obviously numerically distinct, but of an 
ideal object clearly distinguishable from both, a noema which re- 
mains constant through many noeses. This is the only identity that 
our perceptions themselves reveal, and it is these that he subjects 
to analysis. Hume’s failure is attributed to his inability to dis- 
tinguish clearly the three factors in perception: the experience as 
a factual reality, the real object, and the object as perceived, the 
last of which is not a spatio-temporal existent at all, and is only 
treated as such by an unwarrantable hypostasis. Ordinarily he 
denies the second and substitutes the third when passing from the 
natural to the philosophic attitude, but he confuses this with the 
first, hence his problem how to reconcile the apparent identity of 
the object with the plurality of psycho-physical events. Had he 
recognized the character of the phenomenon that he had himself re- 
vealed, he would have had no difficulty in admitting its ‘‘contin- 
uous existence’’ at different moments of consciousness. The minute 
examination to which Mr. Salmon subjects this portion of the Treatise 
reveals, however, such a shifting use of the terms ‘‘perception,’’ 


‘*impression,’’ ‘‘idea,’’ and ‘‘object’’ that it is very difficult to be 
clear as to its doctrine even after this primary source of confusion 
has been allowed for, though one can not help feeling that the 
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author complicates his problem even farther by reading into Hume’s 
usage of these terms distinctions that an eighteenth-century philoso- 
pher could hardly have made, and thus being forced to confess that 
in other closely related passages these distinctions are merged. For 
example, in the discussion of real and false identity Hume is ex- 
hibited as having rejected the traditional theory of representative 
perception only to reintroduce it for a while in the subjective sphere, 
making images and ideas represent ‘‘perception-objects,’’ whereas 
to the naive reader he seems merely to be confusing the percept with 
the perceiving act and, more generally, to be vacillating between the 
traditional theory and his own sceptical position. 

As the first essay in Phenomenology that has appeared in English 
Mr. Salmon’s book has a special interest. It is hoped that it may be 
followed by others, both from himself and from other English 
and American writers who have studied this phase of contemporary 
German thought. 


Mary E. CuarKe. 
SmitrH COLLEGE. 


Zisthetic Judgment. Davin W. Praty. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company. 1930. xv-+ 378 pp. 


There are doubtless readers who will disagree with some of Pro- 
fessor Prall’s theoretical conclusions—or presumptions—especially 
with his use of the term ‘‘esthetic judgment’’ ind his emphatic iso- 
lation or at least demarcation of esthetic value as final value. But 
there will be none, one suspects, who will fail to be impressed by a 
book whose theory is strikingly the expression of its subject-matter, 
and not an exploitation or distortion of it. Professor Prall’s book 
is written out of a specific and informed concern with the fine arts, 
and a clarification of those esthetic experiences which, though he has 
found words for them, are with him indubitably more than words. 
In a gratifying sense, Professor Prall knows what he is talking about 
and he talks clearly about it. This is the first of many things for 
which one is grateful to him. For in the realm of esthetics, mangled 
metaphysics, mystical epistemology, and Epicurean ethics have too 
often passed for reflection upon art and the esthetic experience. 

To understand Professor Prall’s analysis, it were best to begin 
where he begins: with ‘‘the pleasant experience of contemplating the 
surface of our world simply for itself as the object before us.’’ 
The esthetic judgment, ‘‘this or that is beautiful, is simply the 
record of that pleasant experience.’? One might quarrel, as this 
reviewer is tempted to quarrel, with such a use of the term ‘‘judg- 
ment.’’ But one is not so much tempted to quarrel with as to ap- 
plaud the point made and the points implied by thus beginning with 
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the ‘‘pleasant experience of the surface of our world thus re- 
vealed to us by our senses.’’ The phrasing seems to suggest a dual- 
ism between the self and the world, of mind and nature, that not 
everyone, certainly not the reviewer, will be prepared to subscribe 
to. But this is a book that aims to deal directly with esthetic phenom- 
ena and the esthetic experience. And it seems that there could 
scarcely be a better way to begin than with ‘‘esthetic surface,’’ 
which term itself is a helpful instrument and contribution, and with 
that sensuous impingement upon which all formal values are depend- 
ent and by which alone expressiveness is mediated. 

Professor Prall seems to me at his best in making precisé and 
clear what esthetic surface is, what sensuous discrimination is and 
involves. He here follows, unless I misread him completely, the 
general lead of Santayana in The Sense of Beauty, as he does in 
his conception of expressiveness. This is not to say that he does 
not make contributions of his own. To the present writer it ap- 
pears inconceivable that any writer who has had both experience 
in the fine arts and had read Santayana could fail to be guided by 
the luminous and relevant suggestions of his wise book. But Pro- 
fessor Prall’s ‘‘esthetic surface’’ is far more sharply specified than 
Santayana’s ‘‘materials of beauty,’’ and he contributes a highly 
illuminating chapter of illustration from primitive art and life of 
those sensuous elements which are ‘‘the primary subject-matter of 
esthetic theory.’’ And so far as I can make out, when Professor 
Prall speaks of the esthetic judgment as the record of an esthetic 
experience, he is simply calling attention to a fact simple, important, 
and too often forgotten, that no discrimination is possible among 
esthetic objects unless there is a sensuous awakening and bodily 
resonance to begin with. ‘‘Judgments,’’ writes Profesor Prall, 
‘‘record beauties directly felt.’’ Certainly judgments made upon 
beauties not experienced are not so much invalid as impossible 
or pretended or pretentious. 

Professor Prall makes a further specific contribution of his own 
in his excellent chapters on the materials of color, sound, space, and 
material as temporal structure. Very deftly and convincingly, 
and with illuminating detail, he indicates how much our experience 
of music and of painting is dependent on ‘‘intrinsic’’ orders in 
sounds and colors themselves, upon which all further forms and or- 
ders and meanings depend. 

Professor Prall insists for a hundred detailed pages on the im- 
portance of esthetic surface. It is for him indeed true that the 
‘‘ereative products of technique become fine arts as their 
aesthetic surface becomes satisfying to contemplation.’’ He is 
inclined to minimize form as a separate category, and to regard 
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it rather as a determination or specification of esthetic surface. 
‘‘ Msthetic surfaces may offer naturally composed sensuous 
structures. .°..°. These must depend primarily upon principles of 
structure intrinsically present in the sensuous elements as such.’’ 
But he recognizes in several persuasive chapters the sense in which 
‘‘expressiveness’’ is itself an element of beauty. He makes quite 
clear the easy fallacy of treating works of art as merely linguistic 
symbols: ‘‘it is only as works of art give specification—not linguistic 
names, or any other sort of symbols merely—but actual present 
determination for direct sense perception—to human feelings, emo- 
tions, desires, and satisfactions embodied in the sensuous surface 
and felt upon it as being its character and quality—only so do they 
share in the nature of actual concrete works of art.’ 

Space does not permit a detailed consideration of the many points 
at which Professor Prall makes distinctions that help, as any mean- 
ingful esthetic theory should, the experience in the interests of whose 
clarification are their one genuine justification. One can only men- 
tion his excellent treatment of the combined arts, especially notable 
being his indication of the sense in which works of combined art have 
‘a beauty and character more or less removed from the effective 
beauties of these less mixed arts.’’ 

In Professor Prall’s chapter on Criticism, the most central al- 
most in any theory of esthetics, he does not say anything distinctly 
new, but what is almost as desirable, everything he says is to the 
point. It can not bear too much repeating that criticism begins in 
direct appreciation, that it is the suggested or explicit evaluation 
according to implied or avowed standards, that among the for- 
gotten elements of such standards technical considerations play no 
small part. His account of the function of the critic as an analyst 
and as a communicator of beauties he has experienced might well be 
put in the hands of any practicing critic or any philosopher of 
criticism. 

In the case of Professor Prall himself there is a philosophy of 
criticism involved, and one which comes out most clearly in his dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ Art in Life and in Society.’’ ‘‘There is a clear sense,’’ 
he begins, ‘‘in which esthetic value is final and ultimate, since the 
possession of it is the possession of what is good in itself... . 
Means are only valuable with the actual value attributed to their 
real ends; and this attribution if it is valid, always involves the 
situation in which the end-value is directly and immediately ex- 
perienced. But all such direct and immediate experience is clearly 
enough of a sensuous or imaginative surface of some sort which is 
either constituted of an elementary esthetic datum, or else is itself 
a more complex esthetic structure, directly appreciated in contem- 
plation.”’ 
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There is one sense in which one is not likely to question Pro- 
fessor Prall’s doctrine that esthetic values are final, or that they 
are immediate, or that they are the only values. Any beutiful 
thing is beautiful, any lovely surface is lovely, any good is a good. 
But an examination of actual esthetic experience, it is suggested, 
would indicate that no distinction between means and ends can be 
drawn as sharply as Professor Prall draws it; the very amount of 
consideration he gives to the technical resources of an art, and the 
technical achievement to be noted in criticism, would seem to make 
technique or instrumental considerations important in the arts 
themselves. And Professor Prall’s own explicit attention to the 
presence of beauty in instruments and in the relations of daily living 
would tend to deny the kind of separation of ends and means that 
he seems theoretically to subscribe to. Esthetic values them- 
selves, as in the case of those which enrich, clarify, or illuminate 
further and other than esthetic experiences, would show these 
‘*values’’ to be themselves a kind of means, a means to further en- 
joyments and understandings. One feels that the dialectic of a 
certain theory of value about which Professor Prall has written 
elsewhere, sometimes interferes with his sensitive, direct, and highly 
illuminating study of the esthetic experience. 

One other point of purely literary criticism. A book of esthetics 
should itself have an ‘‘esthetic surface.’’ Mr. Prall writes in por- 
tions of this book with an apposite beauty. But there is one sen- 
tence twenty-one lines long and one with a hundred and seventy- 
four words in it. There are sentences with an elaborate and con- 
fusing technology of phrase that one suspects Professor Prall uses 
as an obeisance to the profession of philosophy rather than because 
it elucidates his position or beautifies his book. Despite these minor 
defects, the latter is what it sets out to be, a luminous theory of a 
genuine subject-matter, the arts and their place in life, beauty and 
the love of it. 


IrRwiIn EpMAN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Essai philosophique sur la théorte de la relativité. M. C. Dupont. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1929. Pp. 201. Appended notes. 


The subjeci of this essay is the controversies over the proper 
verbal interpretation of the relativity theory. It is clear that the 
physicists need not be concerned with verbal renditions of the theory 
other than that minimum of discourse required to tell how they are 
using their technical terms. But the separation of their language 
from ordinary discourse has given rise to sundry literature aiming 
to restore continuity to the movement of intellectual discussion. M. 
Dupont calls this an epistemological problem. 
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He illuminates the situation by an analogy of physical theory to 
opera. The strictly mathematical equations are to their physical 
interpretations as the purely musical score is to the libretto story. 
Numerical calculations and coefficients of measurement correspond 
to the action of the plot. A one-many relation subsists between the 
mathematical system and its applications as well as between the 
musical composition and its ‘program’’ stories or ‘‘affabulations.’’ 
Whether the latter are appropriately comic or tragic depends on the 
same esthetic relations as determine the selection of any set of postu- 
lates as most convenient or simple. We might add that the success 
of the right dramatic story is as important as finding a categorical 
interpretation of a set of postulates for the purpose of testing its 
consistency. 

This distinction between the technical formula and its compre- 
hensibility in customary speech surely arises as an educational prob- 
lem. From the logical standpoint also, it is well to remember that 
convenience and fecundity as criteria of theories apply only to the 
latter discursive part of theories, that is, the making clear to others 
what the technical formula and its implications mean. It is less 
important from the epistemological standpoint that a set of postu- 
lates has a minimum number of assumptions than that the verbal 
meanings or explanations of these fit our common knowledge or 
common prejudices. Accord with these formal intentions of the 
mind, nos partis pris formels, makes a theory like relativity com- 
prehensible. Controversies about relativity in physics belong to this 
process of discursive adjustment and not to the technical use of the 
equations. 

‘When physicists declare that all their experiments verify a 
certain system of equations, one can not contradict them except by 
beginning all over again all their experiments’’ (p. 20). 

When paradoxes arise in explaining the new meanings of terms 
whose old meanings have been partially abandoned, partially ex- 
panded, any of three elements are involved: the equations, their 
verbal meanings, our formal prejudices. These may require altera- 
tion by experiment, better style, or a fresh sensibility to new ab- 
stractions. 

The difference between the classical conformist and Einsteinian 
relativistic ways of explaining verbally the equations of motion con- 
cerns technically the procedure of regulating clocks, and more gen- 
erally, a revision of our linguistic usage and formal notions of such 
terms as equal distances, equal times, simultaneity, contraction of 
lengths, slowing up of clocks, mass, gravitation, ete. 

The author argues that the verbal explanations given by Einstein 
for his indisputable equations of restricted and general relativity 
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are not as satisfactory as the conformist theory of accounting for the 
Lorentz contraction by means of the Galilean meanings of space, 
time, and motion. Yet all his evidence consists of scattered experi- 
ments claiming to be competent substitutes for the Einsteinian 
method of explaining the equations of transformation by light sig- 
nals. 

The appended notes contain lucid accounts of the technical in- 
formation required to follow the author’s argument. For example, 
the positive meaning of physical equations is reduced succinctly to 
the following: ‘‘Such and such operations (generally very complex) 
called ‘measurements’ being made in such and such ways on such 
und such complexes of given materials, the numbers found have 
among them such and such numerical relations.’? In the equations, 
the complexes of given materials are symbolized by variables, and 
the measurements by the numerical coefficients. The choice of units 
of measurement is pragmatic. A typographical error occurs in the 
appended note B to chapter V (p. 195, line 17) that might prevent 
the reader from following the simple algebraic derivation of the 
Lorentz contraction: there should be a minus sign between the 
squares of c and v. 

While it is true that physicists are partly responsible for taking 
their technical results literally as transcripts of given realities, M. 
Dupont’s essay warns us to be also critical of philosophers who claim 
proof for their doctrines from the latest theory accepted as a 
technical working account of that aspect of our experience known 
as the physical world. 

Puiuie Paut WIENER. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret.to announce the sudden death from cerebral hemor- 
rhage on September 22 at Hardwick, Vermont, of Professor Theo- 
dore de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr College. 





We print the following preliminary announcement of the Thir- 
tieth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association : 

The meeting for 1930 of the American Philosophical Association, 
Kastern Division, will be held at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, from Sunday evening to Tuesday afternoon, 
December 28th to 30th. 

Members will recall that this meeting was determined upon by 
vote of the Division at its last session in New York. It is not to be 
confused with the general meeting to be held at about the same time 
in Berkeley, California, for the reception of the Carus Lectures. 

A varied program of papers and symposia is being prepared. 
Members who have papers, either in their desks or in their minds, 
which they would like to have discussed at the meeting are urged 
to send them to the Secretary, not later than November 20th, for 
reading by the Program Committee. In lieu of the papers them- 
selves, abstracts of two to three hundred words will suffice. The 
Committee asks, as in the past, that papers should not exceed 
twenty minutes in length. 

A detailed program of the meeting will be sent to all members 
of the Division as early in December as practicable. 


BRAND BLANSHARD, 


Secretary. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, Pa. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOFHY: 


In a letter published in this JourNAL on August 14, Dr. Andrew 
P. Uchenko took exception to my recent review of his book, The 
Logic of Events, on the ground that the criticism was ‘‘entirely 
impressionistic and unanalytic.’? Of course, it is possible that I 
have misunderstood his work; but he is mistaken in supposing that 
my impression was formed without due consideration and analysis. 
I had read and annotated his book with the greatest care, and if the 
resultant impression was entirely erroneous, the fault must lie at 
least partly with the book which conveyed it. Therefore I should 
like to answer his charges one by one. 

First, as to the ambition which he disclaims—‘‘to reconcile the 
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phenomenology of the spirit with the principles of mathematics’’: 
the logic which he calls atomic is, so far as I can see, the logic of 
Russell, Whitehead, Wittgenstein, and other mathematical logicians. 
This logic is the principles of mathematics. The ‘‘contextual’’ logic, 
wherein ‘‘to find the ultimate meaning of any entity whatsoever one 
is driven to proceed to more and more comprehensive contexts until 
the all-embracing field of thought is reached”’ (p. 50), is the logic 
of Hegel, which entails a phenomenology of the spirit, especially if 
one agrees that the form of thought is that of reality. Dr. Uchenko 
criticizes the limitations of both types of logic, and presents his own 
view, of which he says: ‘‘This conclusion, I think, signifies the 
synthesis of the atomic and the contextual logic.’’ At the end of 
the chapter (p. 71) he says, ‘‘This chapter has presented an attempt 
to give a synthesis of the Atomic and the Contextual Logic.’’ One 
would have to be either a mind-reader or an expert in deception not 
to suppose that that is what he is trying to do. 

Dr. Uchenko objects to being called a Hegelian; I have nct called 
him one. I called his system a modified Hegelianism. Anyone, I 
think, who reads pages 103-104, or page 177, where he says: ‘‘ Thus 
it is possible that at the highest extreme of the universe there is an 
all-comprehensive moment, which fulfills by itself the list of all ac- 
tual achievements. Such a moment would be a maximum of empiri- 
cal completeness and relatively to other temporal series could be 
called the final totality or eternity,’’ would agree with me that the 
structure of this system is that of Hegel’s dialectically progressing 
universe crowned with an Absolute—in this case, a dialectic of time- 
structures with a Supreme Moment. The modifications to which I 
referred are to be found in just those criticisms which the author 
mentioned. 

So much for the phenomenology of the spirit; as to the principles 
of mathematics, I do not see how one can undertake a work on logic 
with special reference to time, without being conversant with those 
principles. Dr. Uchenko defends himself with a plea of ignorance 
at the time of writing his thesis. Whatever may be the require- 
ments for a Ph.D. thesis, this book which constantly quotes Prin- 
cipia Mathematica and devotes a chapter to ‘‘the atomic logic”’ re- 
quires knowledge of that subject. I think his retreat at this point 
tends to bear out my contention that he often uses the language of 
mathematical logic in rather astounding ways (as his use of 
‘‘matrix,’’ p. 30), and sometimes quotes the mathematical logicians 
without understanding them (as on page 39 he quotes Principia 
Mathematica and adduces the theory of types, which concerns func- 
tions and their arguments, to illustrate the dependence of the mean- 
ing of a proposition on the meanings of its terms, which concerns a 
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logical structure and its specific parts, and falls under the heading 
of incomplete symbols, not of types). I mention this merely be- 
cause he charged me with ‘‘being content with an unsupported gen- 
eral statement.’’ Certainly what he calls ‘‘time’’ is what mathe- 
maticians call ‘‘serial order’’ of one sort or another, and what he 
means by ‘‘events of logic’’ is what Russell and Whitehead call 
‘asserted propositions.’” I do not believe that propositions with 
the assertion-sign are ‘‘events’’ in Whitehead’s sense. 

This conception of ‘‘events’’ or ‘‘occurrences’’ makes me believe 
that the ‘‘revelation’’ he treats of in the passage which I quoted, 
(according to him, out of context) is just as bad logically within its 
full context as without. Had he said in the book what he added as 
a gloss in his letter, a different reading might have been at least al- 
lowable; but he did not say it in the book. Furthermore, the con- 
fusion of abstraction with generalization, which he tries to shelve 
by pointing out that he was not talking about either topic, can none 
the less be shown, for it is made in use, not in theory. On page 61 
he is talking about concrete instances, to which he should oppose 
abstract concepts, but what he does oppose to them is a general 
property: ‘‘A color, red, say, is opposed to any particular patch of 
red because it is common to all these patches.’’ Such gencralization 
does not give us an abstract entity. And if he did not mean to ar- 
rive at abstractions, then why refer by way of contrast to the ‘‘acci- 
dental and concrete’’? And what have non-abstract events, quali- 
ties, or ‘‘times’’ to do with logic? 

I hope readers of my review, and especially Dr. Uchenko, will 
now realize that, whatever its short-comings may be, it was not based 
upon a superficial impression. 


Susanne K. LANGER. 
RaDcuirFre COLLEGE. 





